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XI. — <E>v<rts, MeKeTtj, ^Tricrr^fir] 
By Professor PAUL SHOREY 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

Philosophy delivers us from the illusion of metaphysics. 
We are freed from rhetoric only by the study of its history. 
And similarly the history of commonplaces must be written, 
if only to prevent us from mistaking a commonplace for a 
new and epoch-making thought. 

The commonplace concerning the respective contributions 
of talent, study, and theory to successful virtuosity is known 
to every schoolboy in the formulations of Cicero, Horace, and 
Quintilian. 1 These ideas did not, of course, originate with 
Cicero and Horace. They had had a long history and were 
familiar not only to the pupils of Plato and Isocrates but to 
the sophists of fifth-century Athens. My reason for recalling 
this somewhat obvious fact is that the neglect of it has intro- 
duced no little confusion into recent discussion of the relation 
of Plato's Phaedrus to Isocrates' "Against the Sophists," and 
has led scholars of the eminence of Professor Saintsbury and 
Professor Sandys to attribute a purely imaginary significance 
to some clever verses of the comic poet Simulus. I propose, 
then, to sketch the history of the topic with special reference 
to these two questions. The verses of Simulus, which are 
simply a lively resume of the conditions of success for a play- 
wright, run as follows in Stobaeus, 60, 4, Meineke, 11, 352 : 

1 ovre <£vens iKavr) yiyverai tc'^ct/s artp 
?r/i>os ovSiv eViT^Seu/ua Trapdirav ov&tvi, 
ovtc TrdXi nxyr) /ay/ <f>v(Tiv KeKTrj/xevrj. 
tovtiov Ojnoiws row Svolv (Twryy/nevoyv 

1 Cicero, Archias, I, (1) ingenii (2) exercitatio dicendi . . . (3) ratio aliqua. 
lb. 1 5 cum ad naturam eximiam atque illustrem accesserit ratio quaedam confor- 
matioque doctrinae, turn illud nescio quid praeclarum ac singulare solere existere. 
Horace, A. P. 408 Natura fieret laudabile carmen an arte | quaesitum est; ego 
nee studium sine divite vena | nee rude quid possit video ingenium. Quintil. I, 
prooem. 26 Nihil praecepta atque artes valere nisi adiuvante natura. Cf. the 
discussion in 11, 19. 
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5 cis tcivtov, eTi ou TrpotrXafiiiv \oprjylav, 
ipu>T<x, [LiKer-qv, Kaipbv cv<j>vrj, xpovov, 
Kpirqv to prjOiv Swdfi£vov <TvvapTrd<rai. 
Iv a) yap av tovtwv Tts dTroA«</>#eis T *>XJ7> 

OVK ?PX £r ' 1 ™ T0 T W ta T °5 TTpOKU/ACVOV. 

10 <f>wris, OiX.rjcri.'S, eVijaeAet eira^la, 
ao(j>ovi Ti0r)<ri Ka.ya.0ovs ' €Twv Si toi 
apiO/Mos ovSkv 3X\o irXyv yrjpas iroiei. 

Professor Saintsbury, of course, knows that the ideas of the 
first three lines are commonplace. But their combination 
with the less obvious truisms of the remaining lines so struck 
his fancy that he pronounced the whole passage (History of 
Criticism, vol. 1, p. 25) "not only a theory of poetry and 
poetical criticism, but one of such astonishing completeness 
that it goes far beyond anything that we find in Aristotle and 
is worthy of Longinus himself in his happiest moments." He 
adds that he finds it "very hard to believe that this was said 
in the fourth century before Christ. . . . The experience," 
he says, " is that of a careful comparer of more than one 
literature . . . ; it is the voice of Aristotle speaking with the 
experience of Quintilian." x 

1 For the date of " Simulus" see Meineke, I, xiii; Kock, H, 444. There was a 
comic poet Simulus who brought out a play (title uncertain) Olym. 106, 3 — B.C. 
354. See CIG. I, no. 231, p. 353. Pollux, X, 42, speaks of the Meyaptidi, a play 
of Simulus. Demosthenes, de Corona, 262, refers to a tragic actor Simukkas, 
which, on the basis of Harpocration, Suidas and 2 (7p.), has been changed to Simu- 
lus, and is now so written in some texts of Demosthenes. Athenaeus, vm, 348, 
quotes from Theophrastus a criticism aimed at this Simukkas or Simulus. The 
comic poet and the tragic actor have sometimes been identified, but without reason, 
thinks Meineke, who cites contra Plato's discussion in the Republic, m, 359 A. 

There is further the Simulus of Stobaeus, who quotes from him two fragments 
— the one in question, and another of ten lines in which the superiority of hear- 
ing over the other senses as a teacher of the good is affirmed. 

There is a Simulus quoted by Theophilus of Antioch in his letters to Autoly- 
cus, Hi, 7, p. 208 (Otto) — 

Koipujs ttoiijtAs i8os iffrlv KaKetv 

Kal robs ireptTToiis t?J tpiaei Kai robs /caXoiis* 

edet 5£ Kplveiv. 

Finally, there is a " Simulus the poet " quoted by Plutarch (about ten lines) 
in his Romulus, 17. Kock, 11, 444, and Meineke think that the fragments of 
Stobaeus are not from Simulus the comic poet. 
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Professor Sandys, who as an editor of Isocrates must be 
aware that there is nothing really new or especially note- 
worthy in these ingenious verses, is nevertheless so carried 
away by Professor Saintsbury's enthusiasm that he spares a 
page of his closely measured space for them and translates 
them in full thus : 

Nature of Art bereft will not suffice 
For any work whate'er in all the world ; 
Nor Art again, devoid of Nature's aid. 
And, e'en if Art and Nature join in one, 
The poet still must find the ways and means, 
Passion, and practice ; happy chance and time ; 
A critic skilled to seize the poet's sense. 
For, if in aught of these he haply fail, 
He cannot gain the goal of all his hopes. 
Nature, good will, and pains, and ordered grace 
Make poets wise and good, while length of years 
Will make them older men, but nothing more. 

Such are the accidents and ironies of history. Simulus 
himself would have been intensely amused could he have 
foreseen that his plausible r6sum6 of current truisms would 
after two thousand years give him a place among the great 
thinkers of antiquity in the history of philosophic literary 
criticism. But since the thing has happened, I propose to 
reestablish the true character of these verses, first by a some- 
what broader study of the whole question concerning nature, 
theory, and practice, and lastly, at the close of this paper, by 
a commentary on the terms of rhetoric or literary criticism 
found in the remainder of the passage. 1 

The opposition of talent and teaching is evidently a sub- 
division of the general antithesis of nature and art or nature 
and convention. We find traces of it already in the more or 
less authentic sayings of fifth and sixth century poets and 
sages, and the Sophists who succeeded them. We may find 
a hint of it, if we please, in Hesiod's 

outos /iter TravdpMTTOs os avT<5 ttolvto. vorfuy, etc. 
( Works and Days, 293. Cf. also 410 with Pind. Isthm. 5, 67.) 
1 Cf. infra, p. 197 sqq. 
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Theognis' apparent self-contradiction 1 was the text of the 
later debate on the possibility of teaching "virtue," with which 
we are not directly concerned. 2 Pindar's exaltation of r/>uo-i<?, 
and his contempt for the BiBa/cTal aperai are well known. 3 
Yet in his praise of the trainer he almost anticipates the later 
formulas of the rhetoricians. O. 10, 22 : 

pj/^ats 8: Kt <f>vvT apera ttoti 
ireX<ipiov bpfiAcrai icAc'os avrjp.* 

Bacchylides also has a word to say for the pekeTT) of the 
trainer (12, 192). To Periander is attributed the saying 
fieXeTT] to irav (Diog. Laert. 1, 99). Epicharmus (Diels, fr. 
40, p. 99 1 , p. 96 2 ) perhaps repeats Hesiod when he says : 

<pv<riv Z\eiv apurrov eo-ri Sevrtpov Se \_pav6a.vtiv^. !i 

In which case there is perhaps no contradiction when he says 
(fr. 33.): a. Be fieXera c/wo-40? aya6ai ifkeova BapeiTcu, <f>i\oi, 
which may be compared with Critias (fr. 9): e/c fie\en)<; 7rXei- 
ov? T) </>vo-ea>? ajaOoi, and with Democritus (fr. 242, Diels) : 
trXeoves e£ acricricrew ayaffol yivovrai 7) airb (pi/trios. To 
Democritus is also attributed the saying that teaching creates 
(a second) nature : BiBax^j ■ • • cpva-ioTroiel. This thought, 
repeated in the well-known lines of Euenos(Ar. Eth. Nic. vn, 
1152 a, 32): 

<j>rjp.l Tro\v)(p6viov p.(\iTr)V Zp.tva.1, <pi\.e, kol o?/ 
TavTr/v avOputTTOKTi TtXevTuxrav <pvyiv elvai, 

has a long history. 6 

1 35 _ 36 and 435-8. Cf. Schmidt, Ethik der Griechen, I, 158. 

2 Cf. Plato, Menp, 95 D. Introduction to Fritzsche-Stallbaum, Meno, pp. 11-13. 
8 Cf. commentators on O. 1, 94 ; 10, 107 ; Nem. 3, 41. 

4 See Tsthm. 5, 73 and my note on Horace, Odes, IV, 4, 33. The image of the 
whetstone is made explicit in A. P. 304 Ergo fungar vice cotis, acutum \ reddere 
quae ferrum valet exsors ipse secandi. It is attributed to Isocrates by [Plutarch] 
Oral. Vitae, 838 E. Sextus Empiricus (Bekker, p. 678, 14) refers to it as a com- 
monplace of teachers who cannot speak. And Chaucer, Troilus and Criseyde, 
I, 631, puts it quaintly : 

" A wheston is no kerving instrument, 
But yit it maketh sharpe kerving tolcs." 

6 Cf. Xen. Cyn. 13, 4. 

6 Cf. perhaps els ?j6os, Empedocles, Diels, 1 10, 5; Plato, Rep. 395 D al ^ijuijtreis 
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With the advent of professional teachers of medicine or 
sophistry these ideas are more fully developed. One of the 
completest statements is found in the vop,o<: (Littre, iv, 638): 
yprj yap CK7T4? p,eXXet tT)Tpiicr} s ; ^iveatv arpeiceaK apfio^ecrdai 
TtovBe (xiv €TrriJ3o\ov yeve&dai. <£vcrto9, BiBacrfcaXiri'i, roirov ev~ 
(pveos, iraiBofiaOirj'i, %povov. Tipanov p,ev ovv iravraiv Bet (pvcrto 1 ; 
. . . irl Be (piXoTroviTjv irpoaeveyicaaOat e? %povov ttovXvv okw 
7] p,d6r)cn<; ep.<pvcnw6eicra Be%(w re Kal evaXBecos toik icap-jrou*; 
i£eveyKr)Ta<,. To Protagoras is attributed (Diels, fr. 10) firjBev 
etvat /i^Te Te'^vrjv avev pekirrfi pryre fieXerr/v avev re^i^;?, and 
(Diels, fr. 3) (pvcrewi teal aafctfcrecos BtBacricaXia Betrat . . . airo 
veoTrjTos Be apgafievow; Bel p,avddvetv, which in the English 
edition of Gomperz (1, 441) is misleadingly rendered "Teach- 
ing requires natural disposition and exercise, and must be 
begun in youth." The BtSao-icaXia, of course, 'refers to the 
instruction of the recipient, not the profession of the teacher. 
The necessity of TraiBo/xadir) we have just met in the vop.o<i. 
Plato emphasizes it in Rep. 467 A and Laws 643 B. There 
is a hint of it in Phocylides, fr. 1 1 XPV TalB' er eovra icaXd 
BiBda-Keiv epya. And it became a commonplace, 1 cf. Anon. 
Iambi, infra, p. 192. 2 

Euripides played with these ideas as with all ideas of the 
Zeitgeist. After Decharme, Nestle, and Masqueray it is 
hardly necessary to enter into details. But Dummler's at- 
tempt to point out Euripides' precise Sophistic "sources" 
may complete our list of preliminary illustrations and at the 
same time serve to exemplify a too prevalent philological 
method. The Sophist Antiphon (fr. 134 Bl.) says : 

irpS)TOV ol/uit tmv iv avOputTroii iorl TraiSevun' oVav yap ns Trpdyfta- 
tos itav otovovv rrjv a-pxh v op$S>s TroirjurjTat, eikos Kal rrjv rtXtvTrjv 6p9u)s 
yiyve<r$at. Kal yap rrj yrj otov av T« to o-Keppa ivapoo-g, rotavra /cut to. 

. . . els Z8r\ re Kal (piaiv KaSlaravrai ; Nauck, fr. adespot. 516 /jteX^Trj xP ovur 0ei<i 
els (piaiv Kadlararai; Plut. de San. 18; Aristotle, de Mem. 452 a 30 to Si toWA- 
kis tpiaiv Trotet; Theophr. C. P. II, 5, 5 to yap edos ficnrep (piais 7^yoi/e; Longinus, 
22, 1; Cic. de Fin. v, 25; Quintil. I, 2, 8 fit ex his consuetudo, deinde natura; 
Montaigne, Essays, III, 10; Pascal ap. Matthew Arnold, God and the Bible, p. 125. 

J Cf. Klein, Praxiteles, p. 11. Quintil. 1, 12, 10. 

2 The comic poets applied the principle to Lucian's " Art " of the parasite. 
See Antidotus in Athen. vi, 240 B, and Sosipater, ib. ix, 377 F. 
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!«^>opa 8ei TrpocrSoKav, (cat iv viu> <T<op.aTi orav Tts ttjv iratSewiv ytwaiav 
ivapoarj, £rj tovto ko.1 OaXXa Sia iravros tov /3i'oi> kou clvto ovtc o/j.^po'; 
outs avopfipia a<j>aiptLTai. 

Dummler (Proleg. to Plato's Rep. p. 23) finds a close parallel 
to this in the lines of Euripides {Hec. 592 sqq.) : 

ovkovv Seiiw £t yi) /u.ti' KaKij 
n^ovira Kaipov OeoOtv eB crTd^w <pepci 
XPyvTri 8 djaa/jToBa' toy xptlav avrtjv rv^tiv 
kokov Si'Siucri Kapirov ; avOpioiroi o dei 
6 jH€V irovrjpos ovStv SXX.0 irkrjV KaKOS 

O 8' e<T#AoS €<70Ao> OvSt <TVp.<pOpS.<S U7TO 

<j>v(Tiv Bi.€<t>6€ip , d\A.d Xpr/OTos cut act; 
dp' 01 TeKoires &ta.<pepov<nv rj rpo<JMi; etc. 

The acceptance of such parallels is the end of all serious 
criticism. Euripides finds a paradox in the fact that the 
crops of good or bad soils are changed by circumstances, but 
the fruits of a good character are constant. Antiphon illus- 
trates the importance of education, and especially early edu- 
cation, by the example of the soil in which good seed is sown. 
The two passages have nothing in common except the com- 
parison of man to the soil, which is a commonplace in Pindar 
(Nem. 11, 39) and is elaborately worked out in the Hippo- 
cratean vdfios 3. The true parallels to Antiphon Dummler 
overlooks altogether. They are for the thought Plato, Rep. 
377 B ort ap^rj wavrbs epyov p,eyicrTOV aWcat Te ical vew ical 
dirdXa otwovv, and 453 A; and for the almost proverbial 
turn "a good beginning is likely to bring a good ending," 
Rep. 453 A dp' ou% ouTW? av KdWicrrd ti? ap^o'/Ltew? eb? to 
et/eo? Ka\ ied\\i<rTa TeKevrrjaeiev, with Pindar, Pyih. 1, 34 ap%o- 
/xevois . . . ioiKora yap ical TeXevra (peprepov vocttov rvyeiv. 
Plato's and Antiphon's thought is very nearly that which 
Pope expresses with a still different image : 

" 'Tis education forms the common mind : 
Just as the twig is bent the tree's inclined." 

All the ideas and distinctions, then, which we have been con- 
sidering were perfectly familiar to the fifth century, and any 
writer might allude to them or play upon them. The sophists 
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and rhetoricians, however, made special use of them in the 
protreptic and apologetic literature in which they defended 
the new learning or vindicated the profession of teacher from 
misconceptions. They had first to prove the utility of any 
theoretic teaching against the practical men and conserva- 
tives, of whom the Platonic Laches is a type. By a sort of 
malicious fatality 1 it often happened that the professor of 
fencing could not fight, and the prize pupil of the rhetorical 
school could not make a speech. The Platonic Laches antici- 
pates the arguments of the self-made millionnaire who " has 
no use" for a college education. Have you not seen, he 
asks, men without teaching prove better craftsmen than those 
who had been taught ? And Isocrates candidly admits the 
fact. 2 Similar arguments were used to disprove the reality 
of an art or science of medicine, as appears from irepl re^vr)? 
5 and 6. 

In the second place, the more sober teachers guarded them- 
selves against the accusation of charlatanism by the warning 
that they did not promise impossibilities and did not claim to 
be able to make a silk purse out of a sow's ear. Protagoras, 
in the dialogue that bears his name, says (328 B) aWa icav 
el oKiyov eart Tt? Sort? Sicuj>epei rjnav Trpoflifidcrai ek apertjv, 
aycnrrjTov. And Isocrates protests against excessive expec- 
tations in the same vein in 13, 2-5 and n, and in 15, 193. 
The rational conclusion of the whole matter we shall find in 
Isocrates. But it is evident both a priori and from the frag- 
mentary tradition that he was not the originator of the argu- 
ments to which he gives so systematic and so convincing a 
form. The combinations by which scholars have attempted 
to reconstruct and assign names to early apologetic and pro- 
treptic literature may be more ingenious than convincing. 
But that such a literature existed is abundantly evident from 
the allusions in Plato's Sophist and Euthydemus? in Isocra- 
tes' Demonicus (3),* in the " Apology for Medicine " which 
Gomperz on inadequate evidence attributes to Protagoras, 

1 Plato, Laches, 183 C &<rirep yip iwlriiSes. Cf. Cicero's dedita opera. 

2 13, 14- 8 Euthyd. 275 A, 282 B; Sophist, 246. 
4 Cf. Leipziger Studien, XI, 210 sqq. 
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and from passages in the so-called Anonymus Iamblichi} 
The Anonymus says (Diels, p. 577 1 ): If a man desire to 
work out anything to the end in the best manner, 2 alike 
whether it be wisdom, bravery, eloquence, or virtue in whole 
or any part, these are the conditions of success. Natural 
capacity for it (<f>vvai) is the first requirement, and this must 
be attributed to fortune. This assumed, the conditions that 
depend upon the man himself are that he should be a lover 
(iiridvixrirrp) of things fair and honorable, fond of toil, a 
learner early in life, and abiding in the pursuit a long time. 
If even one of these conditions shall be lacking it is not pos- 
sible to bring anything to the highest perfection. But where 
all are united, whatever a man practises is unsurpassed. 

In this passage, then, we have </>wm, eiriOvfila (Simulus' 
epw?), xpovos, traiheia, iraiSofiaOir) implied in irpcoiaiTara pav- 
Sdvovta and /teXer?? implied in fyikoirovov and aa/cg. Lastly 
note I socrates' word avvTrepfi\r)Tov, 3 corresponding to Cicero's 
nescio quid praeclarum ac singulare and to Sir Thomas 
Browne's "When industry builds upon nature, we may ex- 
pect pyramids." Further on the writer adds with some repe- 
tition that a man may equal his teacher in the mere theory 
of the re^vrj in brief space, but real excellence (aperr)) is the 
product of long training begun in youth. 

In the 7repl t^i^? (9) the apologist for medicine says in 
effect : There is such a thing as a scientific treatment of dis- 
ease. Not that it is easy, but that the cures have been dis- 
covered. They have been discovered not for every one who 

1 It is the general opinion that we have imbedded in Iamblichus' Protrepticus 
a genuine piece of fifth-century prose. But the original " fragments " collected 
by Blass contained much that was obviously taken directly from Plato and Iso- 
crates. Since then, the lines have been more sharply drawn. But I still scent 
" Reminiscenz Greek" here and there. E.g., the words oStos oi5k aWorpltp kIxt/m^ 
TrepiKetfjL^vy tt]v S6£av d-qparai, dWa rrj abrov apery (Diels, p. 578 1 , 39) remind 
me of PhaedOy 114 E koX KotTfj.tf(ras tt]v *pvx"h v °^ K dWorpii^ aXka tQ afiTrjs Kovfxq, 
<rw<ppo<rivri, etc. I think we must limit the amount of directly quoted fifth-century 
prose still further, and admit the hypothesis that what there is came to Iambli- 
chus through an intermediate Platonizing source. 

2 il-epyd<ra<r0<u, Isoc. 2, 25 ; 4, 10. 

3 15, 191 cLfKpdrepa re yev6fxeva irepi rbv atirbv avvirepp\T]Tov av tois dXXots 
aTroTe\4<retev. 
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may merely desire to know them, but for those who are able 
to learn. And those are able who have not lacked the oppor- 
tunity of education and whose nature is not incompetent. 
Here et-evprjvrai postulates a body of doctrine (iviaT^/jij]). 
The terms ircuhela and <pv<n<; complete the trinity, and fiovXr)- 
6el<riv implies eircOvfiia. The phrase rd re t>j? TratBeiat fx,rj 
eKTroBcav may refer to the indispensable %opi)y{a, or more gen- 
erally to such opportunities as the presence in the city of a 
good teacher. 

We are now prepared to see that Isocrates' admirable sum- 
ming up of the whole question offered nothing new to any 
well-informed fourth-century reader. In the Kara tS>v <ro(f>i- 
<tto)v, after satirizing quite in the Platonic vein the preten- 
sions of the Sophists who profess to teach all "virtue" for 
a few minae, and take pledges for the payment of their 
fees from the very men to whom they have imparted justice, 
Isocrates adds sensibly (14-15) : "If it is not enough to cen- 
sure others, but if I must set forth my own views, I think 
that all reasonable men will agree with me that many profes- 
sional students have failed to become experts, while others 
who have never gone to school to any Sophist have turned 
out able speakers and politicians. The reason is that the 
actual faculty and ability to do things is developed only in 
those who are endowed by nature and exercised by experi- 
ence. Education, theoretic instruction, will make men of this 
sort more scientific and more fertile in resource. For what 
they now hit upon tentatively it teaches them to apprehend 
more readily. But instruction can never make able contest- 
ants (aytovurrds) or artistic writers out of men of inferior 
natural capacity, though it will bring them to surpass their 
natural selves and improve their intelligence in many ways." 

To make his meaning more explicit he adds that it is easy 
to learn the general theory of rhetoric, if one applies to the 
right teacher (cf. the Anonymus above), but that the practical 
application of the precepts, the recognition of the Kaipfc or 
opportune season for their employment, and the mastery of 
a finished style, demand much care and attention (e7riyu.e\eta?), 
and are the task of a strenuous and sagacious spirit (i^vx^? 
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hvhpiicrfi icaX Bogao-Tiicfjs). To the final result the student 
must contribute 1 his natural capacity, willingness to learn, 
and submission to discipline ; the teacher his science and the 
virtuosity that makes of him a good model of style. Then 
follows the sentence the substance of which we have met in 
the Anonymus and shall find repeated in most later discus- 
sions of the subject. In so far as any of these conditions is 
lacking the result will be inferior — when they are all united 
it is perfect : icaX tovtcov p.ev atrdvTmv av/jureaovTaiv reXeicot 
e^ovaiv ol (f>i\ocro(f)OVVTe$ ' icaff B' av e\\ei<j)6t) tc t5>v eipr/fie- 
vwv, avdyicr) Tavry ^elpov Bta/ceicrOai tovs 7r\r)o-id£ovTas. 

The Antidosis (194 sqq.) quotes this passage in full with 
further amplifying comment. There Isocrates first lays down 
the three conditions of success 7re/3t ras dWas ipyaaias and 
Kara iracrayv . . . raw Texv&v, and in the case of rhetoric spe- 
cifically affirms that <£wm is the most important. Then, after 
quoting the tract against the Sophists to prove that his claims 
were equally modest and reasonable when he issued the first 
programme of his school, he goes on to defend his philosophy 
against all opponents of the higher education. 

A well-known passage of Plato's Phaedrus (269 D) sums up 
all the main points and nearly all the catchwords of Isocrates : 
The practical faculty of the finished contestant(a7&>wo-T»?9) may 
and must depend upon the same conditions in rhetoric as in 
other matters. If you have to build upon the natural capacity 
for oratory, you will be an eminent speaker when you have 
added (Trpo<r\afid>v) to this science {eiridTrjiirj) and training or 
study (peXerr}). Whichever of these is lacking, you will be 
in that respect incomplete. So far as it is an art or science, 
I do not think the method of Lysias and Thrasymachus the 
true one. To this he adds in 272 A Isocrates' Kaipo<; in the 
words irpoaXafiovTi KaipoiK, etc. ; and <piXo7rov(a and 'xpovos 
are implied in 7roXX?j? TrpaypaTeias and iiaicpa r) -rrepiohos, 
273 E-274 A. On account of our natural tendency to regard 
Plato as the more original thinker many scholars have as- 
sumed that the passages which I have quoted from Isocrates 

x 15, 188 d<rev4yKa<r6<u ttjv Qiaiv otav Set. Cf. the medical writer in vi/ios: 
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are an imitation and expansion of these words. Others think 
that Plato is summarizing the doctrine of Isocrates and ac- 
knowledges his indebtedness by complimenting him by name 
later in the dialogue (278 E). Either view is conceivable, and 
either may be made plausible by special pleading. Neither 
can be proved. As it is not probable that the two passages 
are strictly contemporaneous, one writer was presumably cog- 
nizant of the other's work. But as the passages cited above 
show, as Gomperz points out in his note on irepl re^w;?, and 
as I have argued in Unity of Plato's Thought (note 596, 
p. 78), there is nothing in either of which the sufficient sug- 
gestion is not found in the apologetic and protreptic litera- 
ture of the day. This is perhaps implied in Plato's careless 
phrase wairep ra a\Xa. The originality of a work so sur- 
passingly rich in suggestion as is the Phaedrus does not 
depend on these links of commonplace lightly assumed in 
passing. Plato himself mentions the three prerequisites of 
the iitaim ayavHTTrp in Rep. 374 D E, and distinctly implies 
them in 535 A D (-rraiBeia, <pvai<;, fyikoirovia), and they occur 
also in Thucydides 1, 121, not to speak of Euripides. That 
einaTriiir] means more for Plato than it does for Isocrates is 
true, but is nothing to the point. For Plato it is the true 
knowledge of the dialectician concerning the question in 
hand, or, as a basis for a science of rhetoric, it is dialectics 
and psychology. For Isocrates it is mainly the precepts of 
his own rhetoric. But Isocrates, when dealing with other 
studies (15, 187), speaks of ttjv hrurrriu,r)v tjth; av 77 irepl eicd- 
arov, and Plato contemptuously admits the knowledge of the 
conventional rhetoric in the words (272 A) irpoaXa^ovn . . . 
ftpaxyXoyia 1 ; re av ical i\eeivo\o<y(a<;, etc. If the relative dates 
of the treatises are to be fixed at all, it must be by the parody 
of the Panegyricus in the Phaedrus (267 A) and that of the 
Kara twv aofao-T&v in the Gorgias, 463 A. 1 Minor disputable 

1 For Isocrates' ^vxrjs ivSpiKrjs Kal 5o{a(7Ti/ri}s Plato maliciously substitutes 
ixroxaa-TiK^s. Diimmler thinks it a coincidence in banal commonplace, Gom- 
perz assumes a common source, and Dr. Wilhelm Suss, whose Ethos has just come 
to hand, thinks, p. 20, that both are quoting Gorgias, and can account for the 
variant only by the hypothesis that Gorgias in his rhetorical manner used both 
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parallels and coincidences in commonplace will certainly not 
suffice, if these fail. The question is very slightly complicated 
by the problem of the date of Alcidamas' irepl <to<$>igt<>)v, a 
clever plea for ex tempore in preference to written speech. He 
touches our theme but slightly in his frequent references to 
Kaipos (natural in a pupil of Gorgias), and in the argument that 
ex tempore speech demands more both of <j>v<tr and iraiheCa 
than the easier task of leisurely composition. There is further 
coincidence with the Phaedrus in the contrast between the 
living speech and the dead written word and in the sugges- 
tion that formal literary composition is not a serious occupa- 
tion — it is either a iraihid or a irdpepyov. Another passage 
(12) is either the answer to or the provocation of a polemic 
passage in Isocrates' Panegyricus (ti). And the remarks on 
the lifelessness of the written letter have been compared with 
Isocrates' attack in the tract against the Sophists on those 
who profess to teach rhetoric as mechanically as men teach 
ypd^nara. 1 These facts hardly suffice to date Alcidamas rela- 
tively to either Plato or Isocrates. If the Panegyricus pas- 
sage is, as Blass thinks and as seems probable, a reply rather 
than a challenge to Alcidamas, then Alcidamas would on our 
view a fortiori precede the Phaedrus. But these interesting 
minor questions of philological controversy 2 must not obscure 
the main points, which are : (1) The originality of the Phae- 
drus as a whole is not involved. (2) If Plato's direct parodies 
are not a proof, no minor coincidences are of any significance 
— they may result from the use of older sources or from the 
conversation and gossip of the schools. (3) In any case the 
ideas and terminology of the first half of the Simulus passage 
were common property at the beginning of the fourth cen- 

words : " da ein Grund fur Anderung weder fur Isokrates noch fur Plato ersicht- 
lich ist." The ground of course is the depreciatory suggestion of o-roxafecr&u. 
Cf. Gorg. 464 C oil yvovaa. \4yu dXXi uTOxaaapAvri. 

1 13, 10 aXkd cpaaiv biwlus tt)v rur XiYaip iiri.aTf\p.-i\v &<rirep t^v tQiv ypaptpi.- 
tuv irapaSda-eip. Dr. Suss and some other scholars read irpa.yp.aTwv for ypa.pp.d- 
twv. But this reading rests on a complete misunderstanding of section 12, which 
rightly interpreted absolutely requires ypap-ixarav. 

2 See now Suss, pp. 30 sqq., Gercke, Hermes, xxxil, 341 sqq., and Rhein. Mm. 
LIV, 404 sqq., and Hubik, Wiener Studien, XXIII, 234 sqq. 
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tury. That is enough for our purpose. I will not stop here 
to collect further illustrations from Aristotle, the post-Aristo- 
telians, and the later rhetoric, but will conclude with a brief 
commentary on the other terms found in Simulus' summary, 
beginning with 1. 5, supra, p. 186. 

IlpoaXafieip in 1. 5 we have already met in the Phaedrus, 
269 D. It is almost a vox propria in this connection. Cf. 
Soph. fr. 1019, 4, Nauck, p. 356 iraiBevpaTa Trpoo-Xafifidveiv; 
[Demosth.] 61, 42 o\a>? p,ev ycip diraaa <j>vcri<; fSeXrieov <yiyve- 
rai iraiBeiav irpocrXafiovcra tt)v Trpoa-qKOvaav ; the TeVo? 'Avti- 
<f>5>VT0$, Blass, Antiphon, 39 <f>vcriicy (Be) BeivorrjTi Tr)v eic rrjs 
acr/crjcreax; /xeXeTrjv irpocrXafitbv ; Isoc. I, 1 8 irpocrXafifidveiv rah 
eVtcrTif/iat?, where, however, the construction is different ; and 
15, 18 eireiTa . . . Xafieiv ttjv ein<TTr]p,7)v. 

The word xopqylav may conceivably stand in apposition 
with all that follows. It may simply mean the dramatic 
•Xjoprfyia, or more probably it may be the well-known Aristo- 
telian metaphor derived therefrom. In that case it includes 
the opportunities expressed in the irepl re^vr)? by the phrase 
ra TTj? ircuBeias fir) i/cTro&tov (supra, p. 193). 

"Epcora, repeated by deX-qai^ (1. 10), is the enthusiasm or 
love of the subject without which nothing great can be 
achieved. As such it might be referred to the fiavia of 
Plato's Phaedrus, 245 A. But here it rather recalls the 
irpodv/xia, eirtOvfiia, or studmm discendi which all teachers 
demand as the first condition of success. Cf. Plato, Theaetet. 
148 D, Rep. 475 C, Epistle 7, 345 D eiriOvfiia, with Bertheau's 
note; Alcinous, elerayto'yr) 1, Trecpv/ce'vat.Be tovtov j(pr) irp&Tov 
. . . eireira Be Trpb<; tt)v aXr)0eiav ej(eiv epcortKOK ; Quintil. I, 3, 
9 Studium discendi voluntate constat. 

Me\eV?7 and its virtual synonym eirifieXeia have been suffi- 
ciently illustrated above (pp. 187 sqq.). We have already met 
with Kaipb<; in Plato, Isocrates, and Alcidamas (supra, p. 196). 
According to Dionysius of Halicarnassus(F<?r£. c. i2)Gorgias 
first wrote irepl icaipov. 1 The famous first aphorism of Hip- 
pocrates touches on the theme in the words 6 Be icaipos o£w. 
Democritus (fr. 226 Diels, if genuine) says kCvBwos Be i) tov 

1 Suss accordingly refers everything on the subject to Gorgias as source. 
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Kaipoii Bidyv(oat.<;. And, what is more to our purpose, the 
comic poets parodied this favorite catchword of the pro- 
fessors of rhetoric, medicine, and the other arts. In the 
®e<rfj,o<j>6pos of Dionysius (Kock, 11, p. 424) the learned cook 
declares : 

" The cook book of Archestratos is deemed 
By some most helpful, but I tell you, sir, 
There's nothing in it. Precepts cannot teach 
Things that no art can fix, and cookery 
Cannot be written down in black and white. 
The mupos cannot be defined by rule, 
The opportunity, the happy moment ; 
Observe all precepts of your art and miss 
The season seasoning all, your art is vain." 

Xpovov, inserted after iccupbv instead of immediately after 
fieXerr), probably for metrical convenience, is merely the long 
study that all teachers demand and all great things require. 
Cf. e.g. Anon. Iambi. Diels, 577, 37-42. Epistolae Ononis, 
xi (Hercher, p. 200) i^et? Be aperr/v ep.iropev6iie9a ovBevbs 
aXkov ttXtjv <j>v<rem ical <£tXo7rowa? ical %p6vov wviov. It is 
Dante's lungo studio, Isocrates' {Pan. 14) tov ■xpovov firj \16vov 
tov Trepl tov Xoyov rjpZv BiaTpi<f>devro<;, etc. It has of course 
nothing to do with the appeal to time or posterity as the best 
judge, for which, with some remarks on icaipos, cf. Butcher, 
Harvard Lectures, 1 77, 117 sqq. 

KpiTtjv, etc. The distinction of criticism from creative 
power appears early. It is found in Thucydides, 11, 40, and in, 
37, though rather with reference to judging the policies than 
the art of a speaker. The Platonic Hippias invites Socrates 
to bring to his lecture hearers oiTives Uavol aieovo-avTe; icpivai 
to, \ey6fieva (286 C). Isocrates boasts that his teaching even 
when it fails to turn out professional aya>vicrTd<;, makes cul- 
tured laymen, r&v re Xoyav KpiTas . . . aicpLJiSeaTepovs (15, 
204). And Aristotle regards criticism rather than virtuosity 
as the aim of the ordinary man's study of music and painting. 
But we need not follow this line of thought further nor trace 
the meaning of /cpiTiicos among the Alexandrians. (Cf. San- 
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dys, 1, 10.) The comic poet is thinking of the judges in the 
theatre, or of the whole audience as judges. For as Aristotle 
says, the Oearij<; of a poem or epideictic speech is the icpiTrj<; 
on whom its success depends. And the comic poets hardly 
distinguish the appeal to the audience from the appeal to the 
judges. 1 They feel with Touchstone that "when a man's 
verses cannot be understood nor a man's wit seconded with 
the forward child understanding, it strikes a man more dead 
than a great reckoning in a little room." Hence Aristopha- 
nes' many appeals to the intelligence of the audience. Eg. 
233 to yap Oearpov Se^iov ; Nubes 521 Oearas Sef tou? ; cf. 575; 
Frogs 1 109, 1 1 15. A stupid hearer in the audience is a 
bad thing, says Philemon (K. 143), for he blames the poet, 
not himself. The work of art must be supplemented by ap- 
preciation, he tells us elsewhere (72, 4) : 

There is no profit in the sculptured stone 
Or glowing canvas, if the artist's work 
Find no discerning eye to feel their beauty, 

av fit] tov ala-Orjcrofievov f) re^vq \d/3r). So in parody of the 
thought, Alexis ap. Athen. ix, 379 B : 

The cook's sole duty is to cook the dinner. 

Let him who is to eat and judge it (icptvtiv) come 

In season («fc xaxpov) , then art does its perfect work. 

It is not, however, the mere term "judge" but its combina- 
tion with the pregnant word o-vvdpirao-ai, that excites Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury's admiration. After translating it in italics 
" a critic able to grasp what is said," he coins the phrase 
"critical <Twdp7rao-p,a," p. 198, and alludes to it again as a 
"really 'grasping' judgment," p. 227. In all this he is of 
course pressing the etymology far more than the Greeks did, 
to whom the word signified little more than the quickness of 
apprehension eminently desirable in a student or an audience. 
It is used with comic effect of snapping up what the teacher 

1 So already Cratinus ap. Hephaest. 15, p. 88: 

Xatp', £ ixiy dxp«47«Xws S/u\e, rats irlpSais, 
T?)s Tjnertpas ao(pias Kperijs &purre irdvru>i>. 
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throws out in Aristophanes, Nubes, 775 dye Br) Ta%eW tovtI 
^wdpiracrov. In 490 v<f>apTrdcrei is used and the allusion to 
the dog is explicit. Cf. further, Soph. Ajax 16 avvapird^m 
(ppevi; Alexis (Kock, 11, p. 311): 

Kal Trjv TiyyrjV /J.iv oi Trdw 
l£tfjLa0t, Trjv 8 apTtjpmv <rvvripwa.<T(.v ; 

the phrases o~vvapird&iv to ^rjTov/xevov, and (in AiaXegeK 5) 
avvapird%ai rd iroWd okiya p-adcov. The word plainly con- 
veys no suggestion of a comprehensive critical judgment. 

The next two lines (8, 9) have already received sufficient 
illustration (supra, p. 187 sq.). In the line of recapitulation 
(10) neXerrj is replaced by eVt/xe'Xeta, care, painstaking, a fre- 
quent virtual synonym in the earlier rhetorical and ethical lit- 
erature of the subject and especially in Isocrates and Plato. 

EuTa£ta seems to introduce a new point naturally suggested 
by eirip-eXeia, but it may also serve to repeat Kaipot. The 
two ideas, though not the terms, are associated in Phaedrus, 
268 sqq. ; e.g. in 268 B oirore is the Kaipos of medicine, and 
in 268 D ttjv tovt<ov avaTaaiv irpeirovaav aXX^Xot?, etc., im- 
plies the Ta£t? or eura^ia of good literature. 1 But this is 
doing Simulus too much honor. He merely catches up a 
familiar term of rhetoric or literary criticism to round out the 
line, and might have used oiKovo/iia had it fitted the measure. 
It is Alcidamas' ev ragei delvai (24) and Horace's lucidus ordo 
(A. P. 41). Yet, as the next line shows that Simulus is begin- 
ning to confound literary criticism with ethics, or the general 
conduct of life, it is possible that evragia is to be taken in the 
ethical sense for which alone the lexicons cite it. 2 

The last line adds not very relevantly a Platonic thought 
which became a commonplace of parainetic. Cf. Plato, 
Laches, 188 B Kal dfyovvra fiavOdveiv eaxrirep dv %r), Kal /at) olo- 
fievov aiirb to yrjpas vovv eypv irpocnevai. It is found also in 
a perhaps spurious fragment of Democritus (183 Diels, 1) 

1 This also Suss, p. 90, refers to Gorgias because of the emphasis laid on rdfis 
in the Helena. 

2 It is used of the easily remembered order of rhythmical words by Longinus, 
Spengel, 1, 316, 22. 
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Xpovos yap ov Bi8d<ricei <fipovelv ctXX' a>pacr) Tpo(f>r) ical (j>v<ri<;. 
Cf. Publil. Syrus, Meyer, n. 590 Sensus, non aetas, invenit 
sapientiam. 

Commentary of this sort might be extended indefinitely, 
and I have already perhaps crossed the line where pedantry 
begins. But a mere statement of opinion would have pro- 
duced no impression against the testimony of the two admira- 
ble and widely known books that have given to these lines a 
factitious significance. It was necessary to prove to super- 
fluity their commonplace quality by a history of the ideas 
which they express. 



